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The position of this organism in the genus Pasteurella is open
to serious question. Francis has shown that it has a definite antigenic
relationship to the Brucella group and upon that basis Topley and
Wilson refer to the organism as Brucella tularensis. Other investi-
gators are reticent to follow this classification. Bergey's Manual
listed the organism as Pasteurella tularensis in 1939; Zinsser and
Bayne-Jones, 1939, prefer to take a course between the Brucella
and Pasteurella and call it Bacterium tularense.
In 1932 Reimann published a comparative study of Pasteurella
pseudotuberculosis, Pasteurella tularensis, and Pasteurella pestis
in which he concludes that all three of the organisms are closely
related and should be classified in the same group. He found that a
1:800 dilution of sodium ricinoleate caused the clearing of suspen-
sions of all three species in 2 hours. This was not true of the
Brucella.
Distribution and Transmission. The organism is widely distrib-
uted throughout the world, having been reported from Japan,
Russia, Norway, Sweden, and Austria. On this continent, it has
been reported from Canada and from forty-six of the states and the
District of Columbia.
Pasteurella tularense is transmitted in a variety of ways. It can
be carried by blood-sucking flies, ticks, lice, and fleas. Cases result
from contact with infected animals. The hair or fur from infected
animals may carry the organism to the eyes or into the respiratory
tract of man. The organism is not transmitted by contact from
person to person.
Among wild animals the organism is usually transmitted by
insect vectors and by cannibalism. It has been demonstrated that
the organism passes from the parent tick with the eggs, thence to
the larvae and the nymph stages, but not to the adult. The presence
of the organism in insects results in the appearance of the greatest
number of cases of the disease among wild animals during the late
summer months. Cases of tularemia in man also occur during sum-
mer months, but the disease is most prevalent in the colder months
during the hunting season for rabbits and squirrels. It is obvious
that the infection remains endemic in rabbit and squirrel popula-
tions during the winter season or that resistant carriers of the
organism exist.
An outbreak of tularemia in a human population in Russia
was described by Tsareva as a water-borne infection. Presumably
the water had been contaminated by water rats infected with the
disease. The isolation of the organism from cold-water streams
in western United States also indicates that the infection may be
spread by water. Pahm found that the disease may be transmitted
from an infected hog to man during the process of butchering.